books, to hear her talk about them, and other famous editions she had
seen, held us fascinated.'*

Ellen Terry was never known to blunder over an exit. She even
made her exit from this world at the right time, in the right place, leav-
ing no dreadful memory of a prolonged last agony. Unconsciously she
made a perfect exit from New York. How better could she be last seen
by playgoers there than turning over leaves of the works of a dead
author, whom she loved more faithfully and whole-heartedly than any
living man, that Shakespeare whom she described in a pregnant message
at the time of the celebration of his Tercentenary in 1916 as: "My friend,
my sorrow's cure, my teacher, my companion, the very eyes of me."

BEFORE Ellen Terry left England in 1914 for the tour which was to be
her last abroad, she had begun a new family life with her grandchildren
who had been brought over from Italy by their father, and dumped with
their mother, Elena, in a flat in the Adelphi. They were a little older than
Ellen Terry's boy and girl in the days of the Harpenden idyll, but they
took the place of those dream-children, and had the felicity of being
twice loved, as young Ellen Terry's little Edy and little Teddy of the
past, and as old Ellen Terry's grandchildren of the present. When Ellen
Terry was thinking of the dream-children, she would call the elder
grandchild "Edy," although her name was Nellie. The younger had the
same name as his father, and could be little Teddy any time. They
arrived in England soon after James Carew had, with unspoiled good
will on both sides, walked out of Ellen Terry's home, although not out
of her life. The English custom of taxing the incomes of husband and
wife together would alone have sufficed to remind Ellen Terry of James
Carew's existence, but there were other reminders. Those fine country
boots he had left at Smallhythe, which she wore after his departure. The
name "Ellen Carew" in all legal documents. The great pleasure all really
respectable people took In addressing her as "Mrs Carew." Occasional
visits from a friend, who, when Ellen Terry was in her seventies, she had
some difficulty in remembering was her husband. The place he had left
vacant in the Tudor timbered house at Smallhythe, and in the Georgian
panelled house in King's Road, Chelsea, was soon filled to overflowing by
Elena and the children. The flat in the Adelphi, which also served as the
London Office of the School of the Theatre Gordon Craig had started in
Florence, was given up, I think, before Ellen Terry's tour. She writes in
a note-book, which, from its contents, appears to belong to the year
1914, of her new family having "lived with" her for four years, but the
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